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N April 23, 1823, the 
V^Ceu) York. State Legis¬ 
lature passed a Special 
act to incorporate “ 'Uhe 
‘President, ^Managers and Com¬ 
pany of 'Che ‘Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Canal Company,” to open 
Water communication between the 
Delaware and Hudson ‘Rivers, 
and to purchase coal lands and 
transport “stone coal.” 














On One Section 43 Years 

Veteran Track Foreman Found His Work Interesting Though Confined to the Same 
Track Day After Day, and Is Most Lonesome Now When Removed From It 


E NTERING the employ of the Company five 
months after he was twenty-five years of 
of age, Joseph Lasher of No. 326 Ger¬ 
mania avenue, Schenectady, N. Y., formerly fore¬ 
man of Section 10 at Westport, N. Y., on the 
Champlain division, re¬ 
mained continuously in 
the service for forty- 
three years and eight 
months. His record is 
also unique in the fact 
that those years were 
passed on the one sec¬ 
tion, a distance of 6.3 
miles, with the exception 
of one summer when he 
was sent to Section 9, at 
Wadhams. And con¬ 
trary to the impression 
that after so many years 
he would have become so 
accustomed to every phy¬ 
sical feature of tho road 
that constantly going 
back and forth over those 
same few miles would 
have grown monotonous, 
he is ready to assure you 
that he always found his 
work interesting and af¬ 
fording an opportunity 
to prove his ability. Tho 
result is that he is a very 
lonesome man away from 
tho railroad, and only the 
condition of his health 
influenced his retirement. 

Born at Wadhams, N. Y., on April 26, 1864, the 
second youngest among seven sons and two daugh¬ 
ters of Frederick Lasher, a farm laborer and 
mason, he, too, became a farm hand when he at¬ 
tained the respective age. Numbered among his 
boyhood chums were the Boyle boys—“ Jockie,” 
now a roadmaster located at Plattsburg; Martin, 


who is the present foreman over Section 10, at 
Westport; and Patty and Micky who have since 
died—all of whom were employed by the Com¬ 
pany as track workers, and it was at their urging 
that he made application for a similar position 
and got it, beginning 
work on September 1, 
1879, at eighty cents a 
day. 

For many years in the 
beginning of his career, 
Section 10 extended from 
Oak Point to its junc¬ 
tion with the adjoining 
section about a mile 
south of the Westport 
station, whereas today it 
extends from Greeley’s 
Cut. a mile and a quar¬ 
ter north to Westport, 
south to Howard’s Sid¬ 
ing, a total of 5.3 miles. 
His first foreman was 
Jim Sexton, and Mike 
Moore was the super¬ 
visor. 

Many track problems 
were somewhat different 
from what they are to¬ 
day, and have been large¬ 
ly eliminated by im¬ 
proved practices of grad¬ 
ing, the use of heavier 
rail, and the adoption of 
more approved practices. 
But they were problems 
that were to be solved 
only by those who possessed tact and determina¬ 
tion. Trains had to be kept moving then as now. 
and while the ten-hour day was the custom, hours 
counted for but little in comparison with keeping 
the road open. So it was that section men were 
called from their beds in the middle of the night, 
regardless of the weather, to replace broken rail, 
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repair n washout or clear the tracks of a “ slide,” 
help re-rail a car or lend their assistance in some 
other way in order that traffic might be kept on 
the move. But jobs were jobs in those days and 
the man who had steady employment on the rail¬ 
road knew that all around him were other men 
eager to take his place should he decide to re¬ 
linquish it. Even at that no more grumbling was 
heard when extra hours were called for, than is 
the case today. 

On October 1, 1889, ten years and one month 
after he had entered the service, he was promoted 
to the position of foreman at the rate of $38 a 
month, which eventually was raised to $40. His 
force varied in the number of men, but averaged 
between four and six the greater part of the 
time. There were some winters, however, when 
he was allowed only one man, but together they 
succeeded, nevertheless, in keeping their part of 
the road open. 

In later years, he accepted a reduction on three 
occasions in order to make room for some fore¬ 
man his senior in service, and so that he, too, 
might remain on the section near his home. His 
last period of foremansliip, however, began on 
November 18, 1918, and continued until he was 
retired on pension, May 1, 1923. 

His wife, who was Miss Josephine Barton of 
Elizabethtown, N. Y., died three years ago. They 
had no children, but many years ago adopted a 
nephew, Leo Lasher, following the death of his 
father and it is with him that Mu. Lasher is 
making his home in Schenectady. The former, 
before locating in Schenectady, was also employed 
on the section at Westport, and, later, as a brake- 
man out of Whitehall. At present he is with the 
General Electric Company. 

Of his brothers and sisters, only one, Mrs. An- 
geline Barton of Elizabethtown, the oldest of the 
family, is living. She is seventy-seven years old. 
A brother, Will, also was employed as a section 
man at one time prior to his death. 

He is a member of the Sacred Heart Catholic 
church of Schenectady. 


“ jiuto ’’ Know Better 

A portly man, laden with traveling-rug and 
several bags, was endeavoring to make a dignified 
exit from a crowded railway carriage. 

At the door he stumbled on the pet corn of a 
brawny Scotchman. 

" Hoots, toots, mon! ’’ groaned the latter. 
"Canna ye look whauer ye’re goin’? Hoot, toot, 
mon, toot! ” 

After he had slammed the door behind him the 
overburdened traveler put his head through the 
window. 

"Hoot, yerself,” he retorted. "I’m a traveler, 
not a motor car.” 


Veterans Plan Big Night 

I T’S a recherche affair that the veterans on the 
the Susquehanna division are promising- for 
Saturday evening, April 17, on the occasion 
of their second annual dance which is to be held 
in the State armory, Oneonta. That is just about 
as good an inducement to be on hand for an even¬ 
ing of rare entertainment as any one would want, 
and the veterans cordially invite all their friends 
to 

Come where music, mirth and song 
Reign supreme the evening long; 

Bring your cousins and your aunts 
Delight awaits you at the dance. 

E. W. Lalor, assistant trainmaster on the di¬ 
vision, is in charge of the general committee and 
this is an assurance that nothing will be found 
lacking in the arrangements of the evening. The 
committee is also enjoying the cooperation of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary which is planning to furnish 
refreshments and arrange card games, with suit¬ 
able prizes for the winners, for those who may 
not care to dance. In fact, it is being planned to 
entertain everyone who attends, in some way or 
another. 

The dance last spring, being the first, was 
somewhat of an experiment but resulted, never¬ 
theless, in a popular demand that it be estab¬ 
lished as an annual custom. All evening long, 
the armory afforded a heart-warming scene as 
fathers, mothers, sons and daughters, together 
with their friends, danced the steps of some 
twenty-five years ago as well as those of today. 
Fun? There was a barrel of it for each one, to 
put it lightly. 

All the entertainment this year will be fur¬ 
nished by Delaware and Hudson employes. The 
Green Island car shop orchestra of fifteen pieces, 
the same organization that was broadcast from 
Station WHAZ of the Rensselaer Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute of Troy, N. Y., on Monday night, April 5, 
in its second recital from that station, will play 
for dancing, and the Colonie car department’s 
male quartet, the members of whom are well 
known to the Susquehanna division veterans, will 
be heard at frequent intervals throughout the 
evening. 

In order to accommodate the large number of 
persons residing north of Oneonta who are plan¬ 
ning to attend, a special train will be run, leav¬ 
ing Green Island at 2:39 p. m., and Albany at 3 
p. m., and stopping en route on signal. Return¬ 
ing, the train will leave Oneonta at 1 a. m., Sun¬ 
day, April 18. Those residing south of Oneonta 
will find the regular train service most convenient. 


Loyalty bears the same relation to a successful 
organisation that mortar bears to a brick build 
ing .— Roger W. Babson. 
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Minister, in restaurant: “ How’s the chicken to¬ 

day? ’’ 

Waitress: “Fine. How’s yourself?”— Ex- 

rhnnae. 

April 
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‘Record Freight Claim Year 

Keeping Pace With The Railroads of the Country Generally, We Expended Less 
in Loss of Damage Claims Than in Any Year Since 1917 

By ROSS B. SIMS. Freight Claim Agent 


T HE Freight Claim Division of the American 
Railway Association reports that loss and 
damage claims paid by the principal rail¬ 
roads of the United States for the year 1925, will 
approximate $38,000,000. During 1924, these 
same railroads paid out $48,262,543. This is a 
decrease of approxi¬ 
mately $10,262,543, or 
21 per cent. During 
the year 1920, the 
railroads of the coun- 
\ry paid out $123,562,- 
598, so there has been 
a decrease in freight 
claim payments since 
1920, of $85,502,598. 

It will be noted that 
the decrease between 
the years 1925 and 
1920 amounted to 
more than twice the 
1925 payments. 

The Division also 
reports that the pay¬ 
ments for 1925 will 
be the smallest on 
record when the vol¬ 
ume of freight 
handled is taken into 
consideration. In 
1921 the slogan was 
to “ Cut Loss and 
Damage in Half,” 
which would mean a 
yearly payment of 
about $61,781,299, 
but what has actu¬ 
ally taken place is 
that two-thirds has 
been cut off since 
1920. 

The very large de- 
’.rease in freight claim 
payments has undoubtedly been brought about 
through the cooperation of railroad employes and 
through the interest and cooperation on the part 
of the shippers and receivers of freight. This 
spirit is gaining prestige all the time. 

During thd period between 1920 and 1925, it 


was very evident that shipments in general were 
packed much better, and that these same ship¬ 
ments were handled more promptly and more 
carefully by the employes of the railroads. 

The Delaware and Hudson Company did very 
well during 1925, in regard to loss and damage 
claim payments; in 
fact, the money ex¬ 
pended was less than 
in any year since 1917. 
During 1925 we paid 
out $211,791, as com¬ 
pared with $289,269 
in 1924, a reduction 
of $77,478, or 27 per 
cent. During the last 
year of Federal Con¬ 
trol, namely 1919, 
The Delaware and 
Hudson Company 
paid out for loss and 
damage claims, $497,- 
529. Comparing this 
figure with that of 
1925, shows a reduc¬ 
tion of $285,738, and 
while our reduction 
has not been as great 
proportionately as 
that made by the 
country in general, 
we think, neverthe¬ 
less, that we have 
done very well. 

Our freight claim 
payments for fresh 
fruits and vegetables 
started an upward 
trend in 1917, when 
they totalled $10,599. 
and continued increas¬ 
ing each year until 
1923, when we ex¬ 
pended $46,526, or an average payment jx*r car¬ 
load handled, of $2.61. During 1924 the pay¬ 
ments were reduced to $35,548, an average pay¬ 
ment per carload handled, of $1.93. In 1925 our 
figures were further reduced and an amount of 
$23,597 was paid out, or $1.35 per carload 


E MPLOYES of the Company arc 
credited by Me. Sims, in the accom¬ 
panying article, with having aided 
materially in reducing loss and damage 
claims during 1925 to a sum lower than 
that paid in any previous year since 1917. 
“ The decrease,” he says, “ was due, pri¬ 
marily, to two factors, namely, the more 
careful and prompt handling given by The 
Delaware and Hudson employes and better 
packing and loading on the part of the 
shippers.” 

Furthermore he takes occasion to thank 
all employes who are responsible for the 
handling of freight shipments, for their fine 
efforts throughout the year and voices the 
hope that this same spirit may continue 
during the months to come. Our goal for 
1926 is a reduction to $170,000. M’e can 
reach it by each one doing his or her part. 
To fail to do so would indeed be a reflection 
upon our loyalty and our appreciation of 
the interests of our employers. 

The loss and damage claim demor\ strikes 
at all of us. In sapping revalues it under¬ 
mines the prosperity of the Company and of 
its employe force, alike. The Claim Dollar 
can neither be used for now equipment or 
improvements of other kinds, nor for wages. 
Therefore, the need for a strenuous war 
against this wanton loss is obvious. 
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handled. The 1925 figures were about one-half 
of the 1923 figures, 

The claims for fresh fruits and vegetables are 
the most difficult we have to handle. Any delay, 
any error in handling, any lapse in icing or, in 
fact, most any technical defect in a great many 


cases means a claim. Many claimants take advan¬ 
tage of any, and every technicality. 

Below we show comparative figures for the 
years 1925, 1924 and 1919 covering the principal 
commodities, the principal causes, the number 
of unpaid claims on hand, the number of claims 
received, time in which claims were vouchered, etc.: 


Increase or Increase or 
Decrease 1925 Decrease 1926 
Compared with Compared with 


COMMODITIES 

1925 

1924 

1919 

1924 

1919 

Coke and Coal. 

$54,589 

$86,670 

$95,485 

$82,081 

$40,896 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetables. 

23,597 

35,548 

26,381 

11,951 

2,784 

Machinery and Hardware. 

17.228 

14,410 

* . . . 

2,818 


Furniture (New) . 

16,550 

22,246 

20,645 

5,1196 

4,095 

Cement, Lime, Plaster, Clay and 
their products . 

9,121 

8,474 

20,245 

647 

11,124 

News Print Paper. 

S,339 

6,446 

6,247 

7,270 

* 

2,092 

821, 


All Other Iron and Steel Articles. . 

23,822 

17,376 

Clothing, Dry Goods and Notions. . 

5,990 

13,268 

34,616 

7,278 

28,626 

All Other Commodities. 

69,931 

95,136 

276,335 

25,205 

206,1,04 

Total . 

$211,791 

$289,269 

$497,529 

$77,1,78 

311,305 

Unlocated Damage . 

$51,890 

$53,570 

$48,236 

$1,680 

$3,654 

Unlocated Loss . 

49,702 

SI ,461 

104,742 

31,759 

55,01,0 

Rough Handling of Cars. 

42,953 

51,614 

112,109 

8,661 

69,156 

Defective or Unfit Equipment. 

25,662 

23,222 

67,522 

2,440 

41,860 

Concealed Damage . 

12,136 

13,063 

7,897 

927 

4,239 

Wrecks . 

7,987 

24,848 

42,157 

16,861 

34,170 

Delay . 

7,511 

20,691 

13,157 

13,180 

5,646 

Improper Refrigeration or Ventila¬ 
tion . 

4,269 

7,282 

4,275 

3,013 

6 

Robbery . 

3,393 

7,267 

70,021 

3,874 

66,628 

All Other Causes. 

6,288 

6,251 

27,413 

37 

21,125 

Total . 

$211,791 

$289,269 

$497,529 

$77,',78 

$285,738 

CAUSES 

Number of unpaid claims on hand 
at end of year. 

413 

489 

1,262 

76 

7 49 

Number of unpaid claims on hand 
four months old or over at end of 
year . 

13 

16 

321 

3 

308 

Number of new L. & D. claims re¬ 
ceived from claimants. 

10,732 

11,296 

16,352 

564 

5,620 

Number of L. & D. claims paid 
claimants . 

10,175 

10,788 

16,448 

6 IS 

6,273 

Amount paid for L. & D. claims per 
$100 Freight Revenue. 

$0.59 

$0.73 

$1.67 

30.14 

S/.OS 

Percentage of claims vouchered 
within 30 days. 

77 

75 

**57 

2 

20 

Percentage of claims vouchered 
within 30 to 90 days. 

17 

19 

**27 

2 

to 

Percentage of claims vouchered 
over 90 days. 

rt 

6 

* 4 16 


10 


Italic figures denote a decrease. 

* Data not kept for year indicated. 

** Data not kept for 1919, figures shown are for 1921. 

The policy of this Company is to pay all just it is possible to do so. This being the case, it 
claims and to pay these claims as promptly as (Concluded on Pape 10) 
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‘Inflects Mechanic's Touch 

Locomotive 5\£o. 606 on Montreal Passenger Run, Resplendent in Nickel and Pol¬ 
ished Steel, Is Pride of Colonie Mechanics Who Did the Trick 


W AS he dreaming? The old engineer 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. No, 
there it was—a mammoth steam locomo¬ 
tive, neatly trimmed and immaculately groomed— 
a thing of life and beauty, panting fretfully as if 
impatient to be on its way. Backward, through 
the mist of some forty odd years, his thoughts 
sped and for a brief moment he revelled in 
memories of his fire-boy days. Again he saw the 
little woodburners, with their top-heavy stacks, 
gaudily bedecked in brass ornaments and fittings, 
and harnessed in numberless glittering copper 
pipes. 

Quickly, however, the past faded away, and he 
found his gaze still fixed on this modern counter¬ 
part of those earlier engines, the rays of a win¬ 
ter’s noon-day sun dancing sprightly along nick¬ 
eled band rails that girded its lithe, stream-line 
form. How he yearned to climb once more up 
into the cab and notch the throttle and try her 
steam, just a bit. And the air—oh, yes, he knew 
how to work it, although in the beginning of his 
career there had been no such thing, and so he’d 
helped the brakies in their task of applying the 
“ arm-strong ” brakes, by throwing the little 
woodburning steeds into back motion. 

Yes, it was still there—this twentieth century 
monster of the rails—with a long train of big 
steel coaches in its wake, and so he proceeded to 
a minute inspection. Within a nickel rim the 
number plate bore the nickeled figures “ 606.” 
From the maker’s plate he learned that the loco¬ 
motive had been built in the Schenectady plant 
of the American Locomotive Company during the 
year 1914, and he saw, too, that it was a Class P 
engine, Type 4-6-2. Why, he had seen that same 
engine many times before, of course, but not in 


a fine garb of bright nickel and highly polished 
steel and copper. 

All the boiler fittings inside the cab were of 
nickel, as was the throttle lever and the reverse 
gear wheel. Up front, he found the headlight 
and its shelf nickel trimmed and, as he con¬ 
tinued his inspection, he noted the scheme to in¬ 
clude, also, the smokebox front rail, the flag and 
lamp post brackets, the port hole covers, boiler 
checks, bell, washout plug covers, air pump gov¬ 
ernor, air cooling pipe brackets, injector steam 
pipe brackets, star washers and nuts on cylinder 
casings, and the covers over the cylinder port 
plugs. 

Above the foot boards on the right side not a 
pipe was to be seen breaking the conventional 
stream-line effect, and on the left side there was 
but one—the injector pipe of polished copper that 
shone with the splendor of cut glass. The boiler 
and cylinder jackets were of special planished 
iron, with brass rivets holding the seams secure¬ 
ly. Foot-board angles and all of the tires were 
trimmed with aluminum paint. And, lastly, he 
found the main and side rods, and all motion 
work parts, draw filed and polished. Every fit¬ 
ting, every part, reflected the care and pride of 
a master mechanic. No detail had teen slighted, 
no pains had been spared to make the work a 
masterpiece. 

As he proceeded from one part to another, he 
marvelled at the excellent workmanship and 
naturally questioned the reason for it. In the 
crowd of a score or more who were following 
suit in admiring the engine, he found a man who 
explained that the work had been done somewhat 
(Concluded on Pagre 12) 
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cftCaking Friends 


T HIS making of friends is a rattier important 
matter for railroad folk to think about. 
It is a sort of human ambition to surround 
ourselves with friends. But we do not carry this 
spirit into our work quite as much as we might. 
It would be well for us to become impressed with 
the idea that we need friends in our business as 
well as in our social life, and that when in a 
business way we acquire a new friend, we have 
also made, one for the Company. 

The success of any public utility and its em¬ 
ployes depends entirely upon public opinion, or, 
in other words, upon its wealth of friends. When 
we accept a patron’s business, or money, with an 
attitude of indifference and a snarl we should 
know that he will not continue with us long. 
When at last we lose his friendship, we lose his 
business. The Company suffers as a result, and 
its employes must expect to suffer accordingly. 

Why not adopt the better practice, then ? Why 
not be courteous to all patrons irrespective of 
their notions about this or that? What we under¬ 
stand perfectly well, may appear like Greek to 
them. So it is better to be patient until the 
matter that is a problem to them has been ex¬ 
plained to their satisfaction. 

All inquiries for information concerning the 
service should be received and answered in a 
courteous manner, whether by mail, over the tele¬ 
phone, on board the train, or in any other way. 
A smile and a pleasant word is always due a 
patron. Kindness never is discounted. When 
people pay the price asked for service, whether 
it be on the railroad or elsewhere, they expect 
and are entitled to receive it in its best form, and 
service is not at its best when it lacks the human 
touch of courtesy. 


‘C’/ie Penalty of Carelessness 

F ORTY-EIGHT deaths from diphtheria oc¬ 
curred during the months of January and 
February in the State of New York, out¬ 
side of New York City. Forty-four of these 
deaths were of children. All were a needless sac¬ 
rifice of human life in the light of modern medi¬ 
cal science and chargeable, therefore, to careless¬ 
ness. 

Medical research has demonstrated conclusively 
that if anti-toxin is properly administered in 
sufficient dosage on the first day of illness, death 
from diphtheria almost never occurs. There is 
probably no other infectious disease where prompt 
treatment is so necessary as in diphtheria. 

The State investigates each death from diphth¬ 
eria in order to determine upon whom the re¬ 
sponsibility rests. In forty-two of the forty- 
eight deaths, parents, or the patients themselves, 
were partly to blame in that they neglected to 
call a physician promptly; while on the other 
hand, the attending physician failed to give anti¬ 
toxin in three instances, and in ten cases delayed 
administering this remedy too long. 

Results of the complete analysis of the forty- 
eight deaths were as follows: Patients wholly 
responsible in twenty cases, physicians wholly 
responsible in three, responsibility divided in 
twenty-one, and in four the responsibility could 
not be definitely placed. 


‘CTie Man Who Does His Best 

N O matter how little he’s getting; 

No matter how little he’s got. 

If he wears a grin, and Is trying to win—- 
He is doing a mighty lot 1 
No matter how humble his job Is, 

If he Is striving to reach the crest, 

The world has a prize for the fellow who tries— 
The man who is doing his best! 

Today he may be at the bottom 
Of the ladder to wealth and fame, 

On the lowest rung, where he’s bravely clung, 

In spite of the knocks—dead game! 

But slowly he’s gaining a foothold, 

His eyes on the uppermost round; 

It’s a hard old climb, but he knows in time 
He will land—and be looking down 1 

The fellow who never surrenders, 

And Is taking things as they come, 

Who never says " quit,” and exhibits grit. 

When the whole world’s looking glum; 

The fellow who stays to the finish 
That nothing can hinder or stop. 

And who works like sin, Is the chap who’ll win- 
And some day he’ll land on top! 

—James Hungcrford. 


Your value is increased as the need of super¬ 
vision is, decreased. The man whose work con¬ 
stantly requires watching must, of course, help 
pay the watcher. —Exchange. 
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The 

“Old Soak” 
‘Pleases Albanians 


I N presenting “ The Old Soak ” to Albany audi¬ 
ences in Vincentian Institute on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, March 22 and 23, Delaware 
and Hudson players once more proved their 
ability as entertainers of more than amateur 
rating. All the pathos and humor with which 
this comedy by Don Marquis, made famous by 
Raymond Hitchcock, abounds, was developed in 
fullness with finished dramatic expression. If 
only the plaudits of the audience were to be taken 
into consideration they could well be recognized 
as an appreciative endorsement of the work of 
the members of the cast. 

As in other years, the production was handled 
by The Delaware and Hudson Athletic Associa¬ 
tion under the direction of F. L. Hanlon, super¬ 
visor of wage and working agreements, who was 
assisted by E. C. LaPeeohe, business director; 
Frank Trenor, dramatic director; G. M. Lawloe, 
stage director; H. C. Young, advertising man¬ 
ager; and W. F. Hollaed, chairman, ticket com¬ 
mittee. The scenery was designed and executed 
by Edward Clark. 



Tom, Matilda and Lucy 



Al, Nellie and Clem 


George M. Lawloe, craft organizer, as Clem 
Hawley, plays the title role. Typical in actions, 
in his attitude toward the future, and in per¬ 
sonal sentiments, of the members of his “ order,” 
he proved a most interesting character, and in the 
end happily acquitted himself in a manner that 
saved his home from the fate that befalls that of 
many an “ Old Soak.” 

Worn by worry over her husband’s persistent 
habits which made the management of the home 
a real problem, Ann M. Tiernan of the Account¬ 
ing department, as Matilda, Clem’s wife, proved 
her ability to handle a most difficult dramatic 
role. Disgust at Clem’s actions was tempered 
with compassion, however, and at other times she 
joined with the children in their planning with 
a spirit that belied her worries. 

Cousin Webster Parsons, the village banker, 
distantly related to Matilda, possessed much self- 
assumed piousness and a deacon-like appearance. 
This was John M. J. Flanagan of the Traffic de¬ 
partment, and so well did he play his part that 
it at once hinted of the deception underlying it. 
He was constantly a thorn in Clem’s life, but in 
the final act Clem, balancing accounts in a most 
dramatic way, proved his suspicions to have been 
well founded. 

In Jeremiah M. Crowley, crew dispatcher at 
Colonie, as Al, the bootlegger, Clem had a con¬ 
stant and abiding friend, ns clinging as the ivy 
and more generously disposed than bootleggers 
are reputed to be. Their frequent, semi-private, 
transactions while business-like, were not alto¬ 
gether serious and it appeared to the audience 
as though Mr. Volstead was somewhat of a bur¬ 
lesque character. 

Ethel F. Weldon of the Accounting depart¬ 
ment, as Lucy, Clem’s daughter; Charles H. Mo- 
Omber. as Clemmie, Clem’s son; Jean I. Becker 
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of the Accounting department, as Tna Heath, 
Clemmie’s sweetheart; Mildred M. Foley of the 
Reproduction department, as Nellie, the hired 
girl; and Frank Mealy of the roundhouse office 
force at Colonie, as Tom Ogden, Lucy’s sweet¬ 
heart, also carried out their respective parts with 
credit to their powers of interpretation and ex¬ 
pression and so helped to make the play a real 
success. 


On Wednesday evening, April 7, the cast played 
the first of its road engagements at the Irving 
theater in Carbondale, for the benefit of St. 
Joseph’s hospital, and pleased its audience equally 
as well as those before which it had appeared in 
Albany. On April 21 it will play in Oneonta; on 
April 20, at Plattsburg; and on May 0 and 7, in 
Whitehall. 


Vhe “ Old Soak ” 


C LEM HAWLEY was a loving man, 
As solid as an oak, 

But just because he liked a drink, 
They called him “The Old Soak.” 

But what’s a name amount to, when 
Your heart knows naught but cheer, 
And Nellie from the kitchen calls, 
"Mister Hawley, Al’s here." 

Who Is this friend you’d like to know. 

This person known as Al, 

Who visits Clem so frequently, 

When calling on his gal? 


“ He’s just a human, ' Clem would say, 

" More than a friend—a pal, 

“He mixes all my drinks for me. 

“ This person known as Al. 

"And mebbe, you can never tell— 

" When 1 have gone away 
•i To visit on another plane, 

“As we must all some day. 

“ perhaps when I am living there, 

"An angel will appear 
"And whisper softly, tenderly, 

“Mr. Hawley, Al’s here." 

—Jeremiah M. Crowley, Creio Die 
patcher, Colonie. 



The Cast of The " Old Soak ’’ 


‘Record Freight Claim Year 

(Continued from Page 6) 


necessarily follows that when freight is damaged, 
lost, delayed or destroyed, the Freight Claim de¬ 
partment will pay for such freight Therefore, 
the employes who have to do with the handling 
of freight are really the controlling factor in the 
amount of freight claim payments. 

The large decrease in these payments made 
during the year 1925 is primarily due to two 
factors, namely, the more careful and prompt 
handling given by The Delaware and Hudson 
Company employes and better packing and load¬ 
ing on the part of the shippers. We wish, at 
this time, to thank all employes who have to do 
with the handling of freight, for their fine efforts. 
We trust that these same efforts will be con- 

ten 


tinued. We are sure that if they are continued 
and, if possible, made more intensive, that during 
the year 1926 we can reduce the freight claim bill 
still more. We hope to reduce it to $170,000 for 
the year. 

We have made a very good start for the first 
two months of this year. Our freight claim pay¬ 
ments for January, 1926, amounted to $13,370 
and for January, 1925, $18,452; Estimated freight 
claim payments for February, 1926, were $13,400, 
and for February, 1925, $18,136. This makes 
a decrease for the first two months of 1926, when 
compared with 1925, of $9,818. From time to 
time information as to how we are progressing 
will be given in The Bulletin. 
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c&he Story of the Bath 

“Jl Clean Nation is a Progressive Nation, and a Progressive Nation Is a Ruling Na¬ 
tion, ” Declares Lewis W. Britton in Telling His Story of the Bath 


I N a very interesting, somewhat humorous 
vein, Lewis W. Britton, associate editor of 
the Domestic Engineering Publications of 
Chicago, tells “ The Story of the Bath,” in which 
he gives a history of bathing from early times 
down to the present. “ Do you ever think, as 
you slip gracefully on the soap,” he asks, “ that 
the history of your bathtub reaches back into 
the days before people had soap on which to 
slip? There are, of course, stories of the bath 
that aren’t true. I refer to the stories young 
boys tell of baths they take when not under a 
watchful eye. 

“ When Egypt wore the crown of civilization, 
the Egyptians were frequent bathers; when 
Greece was the glory of the world, her bathing 
was the glory of the Greeks; when all roads led 
to Rome, all feet led to the Roman baths. 

“ In Japan where everybody takes a bath a day 
and apologizes for not taking two, progress 
moves at a swift pace. In Russia, where mil¬ 
lions of people get only three baths in their whole 
lives—one after they are born, one before they 
are married, and one after they die—there is 
stagnation, poverty, misery. 

“ So far as we know the first bathroom was 
in the city of Cnossos, on the island of Crete, 
four thousand years ago. The ruins of a much 
later model, dating back only twenty-five hun¬ 
dred years, have been found in Tigrus, which is 
in Greece. 

“ The Greeks were the first to use bath tubs, 
though the tubs they used were not tubs at all. 
They were . bowls—overgrown punch bowls, you 
might say, which rested upon pedestals three feet 
high. They were large enough to hold the water 
for a bath, but not large enough to hold the 
bather. The bather stood on a stone slab, dipped 
water from a bowl and poured it over his body. 
The Greeks regarded warm water as weakening— 
‘effeminate,’ I think they called it—and so they 
took their baths cold. 

“Among other things, Moses taught hygiene, 
sanitation and the fine art of living. He knew 
that to keep clean is to prevent disease and to 
prevent disease is to build a strong race of people. 

“ The Roman bath was called ' Therma,’ mean¬ 
ing heat, from which we get thermos—thermos 
bottle. The Thermae did not have canned music, 
electric lights nor ash trays, but, in magnificence, 


they outshone any club of this year of peace and 
prosperity. 

“ Rome knew only two classes of people—the 
washed and the unwashed. And then, as now, 
the unwashed were crowded beyond the pale of 
polite society. 

“ The largest Therma covered a square mile of 
ground. The huge Diocletian could take care of 
thirty-two hundred l>athers at one time, while 
the Caracalla, the finest of them all, had room 
for half as many. Besides hot and cold baths, 
the Thermas were provided with perspiring 
rooms, dressing rooms, swimming pools, athletic 
fields, gymnasiums, lecture halls, and places for 
rest, refreshment and conversation. And there 
were Thermas for women as well as for men. 

“ In these public baths the Romans exercised, 
kept their bodies clean, stimulated the circula¬ 
tion of their blood, rested, enjoyed the companion¬ 
ship of their fellows and fed their souls with 
the beautiful carvings of ancient sculptors—all 
for one quadrans, which in Uncle Sam’s money, 
would be one-fourth of one cent. 

“ For six hundred years, so Pliny, the historian, 
says, Rome used no medicines but her baths. 

“A real Roman cleansing consisted of a sweat, 
a scrape and a shower. Or, as the invention of 
the shower was yet to be. perhaps, ‘ pouring ’ is 
a better word. That is, after a sweat and scrape, 
water was poured over the body until it was 
washed clean. Then came a massage or rubdown, 
followed by a good rest. Thus from Rome, by 
the way of Turkey, arrived the Turkish baths, 
which finally reached America in 1865. 

“A clean nation is a progressive nation, and 
a progressive nation is a ruling nation. But 
alas, alack, the thirst for power—the spirit of 
conquest reaching out and out for more and 
more—and Rome crumbled, and progress crumbled 
with her. And the world went to sleep and 
slept for a thousand years, or to say it in another 
way, a thousand years without a bath. 

“A thousand years without a bath. Surely 
those were Dark Ages—dark with dirt. But 
wait! 

“ The Order of the Bath, from whence emerged 
the Knights of the Bath, was a little pleasantry 
set agoing by Henry the Fourth of England in 
the year thirteen hundred ninety-nine. But was 
it a pleasantry? One can never tell about an 
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Englishman. Henry may have been serious. He 
lived in a serious time and 'serious times make 
serious people. Europe was beginning to rub its 
eyes and creep out of the filth of ten mouldy 
centuries. Perhaps King Henry thought it time 
to wash up, which is to wake up. 

“ ‘ In days of old, the knights were bold,’ so 
the poet wrote—but not bold enough to take a 
bath. Henry knew this. He knew that a knight 
shied at water like an elephant shies at a mouse. 
Hence the Order of the Bath. 

“Candidates for this order were selected by the 
King. But, before a candidate could be initiated, 
he must take a bath. Ah! there was the rub! 

“ Having been led into the bath, and having 
survived the shock, the knight became a shining 
example to others, who, though less favored, were 
equally in need of water. 

“ More than three thousand years after Moses 
went up into the mountain and forgot to come 
back, another teacher, John Wesley, the firsfl 
Methodist, was riding along a road in England 
when he came to the dirty little village of 
Burslem. 

“It so happened that in Burslem there lived 
a poor, lame potter by the name of Josiah Wedg¬ 
wood. This potter was to become the richest 
man in England, who up to that time had made 
his own fortune; also, he was to become the 
grandfather of Charles Darwin, the world’s 
greatest scientist. 

“Now Wedgwood was a worker who mixed 
much teaching with his work. John Wesley drew 
rein as he saw Wedgwood trying to teach his 
potters the lesson Moses had tried to teach— 
that keeping clean increased health, which in¬ 
creases energy, which increases efficiency. And 
there, sitting on his horse, and seeing what he 
saw, Wesley spoke for the first time the now 
famous phrase: ‘Cleanliness is next to Godli¬ 
ness.’ 

“And Wedgwood looked up, smiled, and added: 
‘Yes, and sometimes it is next to impossible.’ 

“ Great as we are, and smart as we are, we 
Americans have not moved so fast, sanitarily 
speaking. It is only a hundred years since the 
first pumping station in this country started to 
pump. Chicago was our first city to have a real 
sewerage system, and that not until 1855. We 
had no public baths until 1801. Even today some 
families think so little of their bath tubs that 
they use them for coal or vegetable bins. 

“The science of living, or sanitation—they 
mean the same—has to do with heat, light, water, 
cleanliness and ventilation. And these have to 
do with the first most important things of life— 
comfort, health, ambition, efficiency, happiness. 
Where sanitation is a stranger, sickness is a 
constant guest.” 


T^tflcch Mechanic ’« Touch] 

(Continued from Page 7) 

in the nature of an experiment. “ We Ameri¬ 
cans,” he said, “are constantly reminded that 
English and German mechanics, and possibly 
others, are more expert than are we; that in our 
haste to get work done quickly we sacrifice pre¬ 
cision. Railroading in America is an intensive 
work; the public demands quick and frequent 
service, and the ups and downs of this demand 
have brought about a practice in the handling of 
locomotives commonly characterized as ‘ rush ’em 
in and rush ’em out.’ 

“ To see whether or not we were being fairly 
rated with our English and German neighbors 
across the sea, who value micrometical accurate¬ 
ness above the imperativeness of time, it was de¬ 
cided to follow their practices when giving this 
engine S2FT repairs at the Colonie shops. A 
sort of check-up, or test, you know. The results 
were highly satisfactory for the engine has since 
been subjected to all manner of tests and has met 
each with credit to the workmanship of the shop’s 
mechanics. Just at present it is making an en¬ 
viable on-time record on our Montreal Limited, 
better known as Trains Nos. 9 and 10. Truly, 
the charge that mechanical art has been lost has 
been disproven and we are satisfied that our men 
can claim a place alongside the best. 

“ In the shop the boiler work included the 
building of a new firebox and the installation of 
new small flues and new superheater flues, while 
the engine work consisted of fitting new driving 
boxes, applying new driving tires, crank pins and 
driving axles, two new main wheel centers, com¬ 
plete sets of new driving rods and guides, heavy 
design water column brackets, Nathan force feed 
lubricator, new style engine truck boxes, new 
vanadium trailer springs, precision reverse gear, 
new piston rods, heads and crossheada. Mean¬ 
while, the tank was lengthened out ninety inches, 
increasing its capacity from 8,000 to 11,000 gal¬ 
lons, given two new outside channels, and 
equipped with two new tender trucks complete 
with 61/6" by 12" journals and forged steel wheels. 
Numerous other details such as piping and paint¬ 
ing were carried out with corresponding care and 
accurateness. 

“ Throughout the work of repairs, the men took 
a genuine delight in the opportunity to give their 
skill full fling, and found pride in the results 
that followed. Now that the engine has left the 
shop, they are constantly interested to learn of 
its performance and feel that whether good or 
bad it is more or less dependent upon their work¬ 
manship—they are responsible, equally, with the 
engineer handling it. Their mechanical ability 
has been proven. In our haste we may not 
micrometer all parts, as our critics like to accuse 
us, but even at that we build better than if we 
were only slam-bang or jack-knife mechanics.” 
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Cement Makers Big Shippers 

Industry Ranks Fourth Among Country’s Largest Shippers of Manufactured Materials, 
and in 1925 Made Enough Cement to Fill 750,000 Freight Cars 


E NOUGH Portland cement was produced last 
year to fill three-quarters of a million 
freight cars and the industry is rated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as the 
country’s fourth largest shipper of manufactured 
materials. An estimate of materials required an¬ 
nually in the manufacture of cement therefore 
offers a most interesting study, 

It is well to understand, also, that few Ameri¬ 
can industries have surpassed the portland ce¬ 
ment manufacturers in the employment of labor- 
saving machinery. Figures compiled by the gov¬ 
ernment show that for every employe of the in¬ 
dustry $10,627 has been invested. While this 
sum is unusually heavy its investment in proper 
equipment and labor-saving machinery has had a 
most salutary effect in keeping down the cost of 
the product as the wages paid to workmen have 
risen. The total capital now invested in the in¬ 
dustry is estimated to be $450,000,000. 

If all the steel kilns now in use in the portland 
cement mills of this country were placed end to 
end, they would form a steel tube nineteen miles 
long through which a small automobile could lie 
driven, while if the steel sheets used in making 
these kilns were to be stretched out fiat there 
would be enough to cover a train of box cars 
fifty-six miles long. Modern rotary cement kilns 
are said to be the largest pieces of moving ma¬ 
chinery in all industry. 

Now for the estimate of materials, all figures 
of which are based on United States Geological 
Survey reports of production and shipments for 
the year 1924: 

More than six hundred pounds of raw materials 
and some two hundred pounds of coal or equiva¬ 
lent fuel are required to manufacture a barrel 
of portland cement. During the burning of the 
powdered raw mixture in the kilns, more than a 
third of its weight is driven off as carbon dioxide. 
The resulting barrel of cement weighs 376 
pounds, and has a volume of four cubic feet—a 
cubic foot .to the sack. 

Eleven million tons of coal were consumed in 
the making of cement during 1924, giving the 
industry fourth rank among manufacturing con¬ 
sumers of coal. It is the largest user of pulver¬ 
ized coal. More than 5,000,000 barrels of fuel oil 
were consumed and 5,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
burned, also, during the year. 

A strip of cloth thirty inches wide and reach¬ 


ing once and a half around the world would be 
required to furnish material for replacing the 
65,000,000 returnable cloth sacks lost or destroyed 
by cement users during the year. Sixty-five thou¬ 
sand bales of cotton would be needed to make 
this number of sacks. Some 240,000,000 cloth 
sacks were maintained in service by the manu¬ 
facturers, however, in order to insure a sufficient 
supply of containers. A sack makes about two 
trips a year on an average. 

Non-returnable bags are made of paper and for 
this purpose 19.000,000 pounds of paper were re¬ 
quired in 1924 for conversion into 50,000,000 
bags. Also, over 56,000 miles of wire were needed 
to make the ties for fastening the cloth sacks. 

Upward of 41,000,000 pounds of grease and 
lubricating oils were required; 5,800,000 firebrick 
went into the kilns where n ; ght and day tem¬ 
peratures of from 2,500 to 3,000 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit are maintained; 17,000,000 pounds of high 
explosives were used by quarrymen for blasting, 
one blast alone tearing loose 400,000 tons of hard 
limestone, and more than 775,000 tons of gypsum 
were ground up with the cement clinker to control 
the rate of hardening of the cement when used. 
In total horsepower of machinery in use, the in¬ 
dustry ranks tenth, one of its largest plants re¬ 
quiring a power installation sufficient to supply 
a city of 100,000 with light and power. 

This concludes a series of four articles which 
have been offered our readers through the cour¬ 
tesy of the Portland Cement Association, and 
which, no doubt, have been found very enlighten¬ 
ing. 

Don’t Strike a Man IP hen He’s Down 

X the battle of life be a man in the strife. 

And success your best efforts must crown; 

But through trouble or bliss, let vour motto be 
this: 

Never strike a man when he’s down. 

When a foe in his might, presses you to the fight. 

Meet him bravely and heed not his frown ; 

But when prone at your feet in acknowledged 
defeat, 

Then don’t strike a blow while he’s down. 

If you'd win in the strife of the battle of life, 

And gain the best kind of renown. 

Strike your blows firm and well, just where best 
they will tell, 

But don’t strike a man when he’s down. 

—Henry II. Johnson. 
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'Uhe Modern Freight Train 

T HE miracle of the modern freight train,” 
observes the Executive’s Magazine of re¬ 
cent date, “ is the miracle of efficient serv¬ 
ice. In the year 1776, when this nation was 
born, there was regular freight service by wagon 
between London and Edinburgh, a distance of 395 
miles. Each wagon was drawn by eight horses, 
and accompanied by two men. The load was per¬ 
haps four tons, as the roads were heavy dirt 
roads, hard-surfacing in England having begun 
with the work of Macadam, in 1816. The 395- 
mile trip consumed twenty-one days. This was 
an average of just under nineteen miles a day. 

“ In 1925 there was a through freight service 
between New York and San Francisco in eleven 
days. The distance is 3,140 miles. The average 
distance covered is 2S5 miles a day. This is 
exactly fifteen times as far as the day’s run of 
the ‘fast transportation’ of 1776, 

“ There are other differences between trans¬ 
portation as of 1776 and transportation 149 years 
later. Then, two men had charge of four tons 
on heavy dirt roads, and each horse hauled one- 
half a ton twelve hpurs at the rate of one and a 
half miles an hour. Today, five men have charge 
of 2,000 tons, and each horsepower of a Mikado 
locomotive hauls one ton for twenty-four hours 
at a rate—including all stops—of a little less 
than twelve miles an hour. Some regular freight 
services are twenty-five per cent faster than this. 

“Nor are we talking of printed schedules. It 
is actual performance that counts. At the 1925 
spring meeting of the American Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware Association, A. J. Lockwood, 
president of Edgar T. Ward and Sons Co., said: 

“ ‘A mill can deliver carload lots from Pitts¬ 
burg to Pacific Coast points in thirteen to four¬ 
teen days, as compared with five to eight weeks 
a few years ago.’ 

“ In other words, at best, heavy freight moves 
from Pittsburg to the Coast in 23 per cent of the 
time required before the war; while at worst, it 
takes but 37 per cent of the time formerly re¬ 
quired. The head of a great steel company said 
to the writer: 

“ ‘Before the war we carried reserve pig iron, 
scrap and ore enough for three months’ run. To¬ 
day we carry enough for one month. Freight 
service is so much more rapid and dependable 
that we have cut our stock piles down two-thirds.’ 

“ Through the service of the freight train, 
human activity is touching new levels of economy 
and efficiency. A few months ago an East St. 
Louis packing company was making a large ad¬ 
dition to its plant. The cork insulation for re¬ 
frigeration was coming by the carload from a 
factory in Ohio. Ten years ago this bulky ma¬ 
terial would have been piled up on the ground 


and rehandled to the workmen on the rising 
walls. Instead of this, the shipments were so 
timed that each car of cork arrived exactly as 
needed and the material was placed immediately 
in the wall as it was taken from the car.” 

QiVe Successful Play 

O UR Maintenance of Way mechanics and 
helpers on the Susquehanna division, under 
the auspices of Oneonta Local No. 2, on 
January 27, last, gave a benefit play of four acts, 
entitled “A Noble Outcast,” that fully pleased 
and otherwise delighted an audience that taxed 
the capacity of St. James’ Parish house in Elm 
street, Oneonta. All of the characters were Com¬ 
pany employes who had been coached in their 
respective work by Claude L. Champlin, who has 
had much experience in this line, and so well did 
they interpret their parts that the production 
lacked altogether those weaknesses that so often 
make an amateur production uninteresting. As 
a result, interest was kept in keen suspense until 
the close of the last act, and the audience was so 
generous in its expressions of commendation as 
to encourage further efforts of the same kind at 
some later date. 

Walter Larteb, treasurer of the Local, as 
Colonel Matthew Lee, played the title role, and 
other parts were taken as follows: 

Sadie, faithful but free. Mrs. P. A. Lyke 

Jack Worthington, Blackburn’s rival. 

Harlow Bender 

France, a disputed possession. Erma Bradley 

James Blackburn, the Colonel’s nephew_ 

Raymond Morey 

Mrs. Lee, wife of the Colonel. 

Mrs. A. C. Deane 

Gerald Weston, known as Jerry the Tramp.. 

Claude L. Champlin 
Detective.Parks Lyke 


Fussy Old Dear: “ Conductor, are you quite 

sure this train Is going to Shepherd’s Bush?" 

Conductor (wearily): “Well If It ain’t, lady, 
I m In a worse mess than wot you are! ” 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 
MARCH 7, 1926 


Death benefits - $22,500 

Health benefits .... 14.060 

Accident benefits | f 034 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

benefits .... 2.400 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 621 

Total benefits . . . $40,615 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Celehratc Hundrelh Anniversary) 

Starting from the Grand Cen¬ 
tral terminal in New York City 
on Saturday morning, April 17, 
with a train made up of all 
kinds of railroad equipment 
used during the last hundred 
years, New York Central offi¬ 
cials and guests later in the day 
will join with representatives of 
Albany and Schenectady in cele¬ 
brating the opening or the Al¬ 
bany and Schenectady railway, 
the nucleus of the New York 
Central Lines. The historic 
equipment aboard the train will 
Include the Locomotive “ De¬ 
witt Clinton,” which on August 
9, 1831 hauled what is reputed 
to have been the first American 
passenger train, between Sche¬ 
nectady and Albany. 

The celebration will begin 
with the departure from New 
York City. At Albany, the 
ceremonies will be held in Van 
Vechten hall In State street, 
which building occupies the site 
of the terminus of the Albany 
and Schenectady road, and in 
Schenectady at the Mount 
Pleasant terminus. From Sche¬ 
nectady the train will move to 
the Selkirk yards and over the 
Castleton cut-off to New York 
City where the final ceremonies 
will be in the Waldorf Astoria, 
with Governor Alfred E. Smith 
as one of the guests. 


ticket History Revealed 

The idea of printed tickets 
came from the resourceful brain 
of an overworked booking clerk, 
says a writer in Conquest. 
Like hundreds of his colleagues, 
he sat all day at the head of a 
long queue of Intending passen¬ 
gers, each of whom spelled out 
name, address and destination, 
to be written on a slip of paper. 
Such a waste of time and energy 
disgusted him, and one day he 
took to pieces an old boot-re¬ 
pairing machine, making from 
It a primitive ticket printing 
apparatus, which was patented 
and let out to various railway 
companies on a commission 
basis .—Tid Bits. 


(Boy Scouts Saoe a Train 

Two twelve-year old boy 
scouts recently saved a Northern 
Pacific passenger train from col¬ 
lision with a huge boulder that 
had rolled down a mountain¬ 
side and lodged on the tracks. 
Unable to move the boulder, 
they stripped off their coats and 
ran to meet the oncoming train. 
" We just had a chance to do 
a good turn,” was their modest 
explanation after the train had 
been brought to a stop. 


‘Go Put Fruit " To Sleep" 

The ability to put fruit ” to 
sleep,” which John McLean 
Thompson, professor of botany 
at the Liverpool university. 
England, believes is about to be 
realized, will completely revo¬ 
lutionize present-day practices 
in transportation and storage of 
fruit. Experiments have proven 
that all fruits now used as foods 
in all countries of the world 
may in the course of time be 
preserved in natural ripeness 
for long periods of time much 
the same as grain is preserved, 
and that it will be possible to 
bring to the tables of the people 
of Europe and the United States 
fruits never before tasted and 
other fruits in better condition 
than Is now the case. 


jin Orchestra of Track Men 

Track department employes 
on the Pennsylvania railroad, 
working in the vicinity of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have a ten- 
piece orchestra of which they 
are justly proud. Several of 
the members are capable of 
playing more than one instru¬ 
ment, and the orchestra as a 
whole has built up an enviable 
reputation in local circles. 


Surplus Open-top Cars 

Surplus open-top cars in the 
entire country on January 31. 
last numbered 92,412, according 
to the Bureau of Service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, and of this number 52,894 
or 57 per cent, were in the 
anthracite coal regions awaiting 
settlement of the miners' strike. 


(Benefited by Electricty 

There are 26,219,000 homes 
in the United States, of which 
5,476,000 are In New Jersey. 
New York and Pennsylvania. 
Electric interests report that 
60.5 per cent of all these homes 
use electricity. In Utah more 
than 98 per cent of its homes 
are so equipped. California is 
second with 96.5 per cent. 


In less than ten years more 
people have been killed by ac¬ 
cidental falls than the total 
number (111,012) killed in all 
the wars since the founding of 
the United States one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 


It’s surprising what an 
amount of nothing some people 
can accomplish. 


Populationo/U.S.,115,940,000 


The population of Continental 
United States totaled 115,940,- 
000 on January 1, 1926, accord¬ 
ing to estimates recently an¬ 
nounced by the National Bu¬ 
reau of Economic Research. 
This is an increase of 1,629,000 
over the estimate of January 1, 
1925, and shows a population 
gain of more than 10,000,000 
since the census taken at the 
beginning of 1920. As it hap¬ 
pens, the Indicated gain for the 
year was almost identical with 
that for 1924. There was a 
moderate decrease in the amount 
of net migration into the United 
States, but this was offset by 
a larger number of births and 
a smaller number of deaths. 


1909 has been a little less than 
double the number of deaths, 
but the figures indicate that, 
during the last five years, the 
ratio of births to deaths has 
exceeded two to one. The 
death rate, on the other hand, 
has been persistently low dur¬ 
ing the last decade except in 
the last half of 1918, the first 
half of 1919, and the first half 
of 1920, in which periods the 
severe epidemic of influenza 
levied a heavy toll. This low 
death rate has been responsible 
to no small degree for our 
rapid gain in population. 


! Him 

A timekeeper of a negro ex¬ 
tra gang on the Missouri Pa¬ 
cific, asked a new hand his 
name. 

“ George Washington, sir,” 
replied the new man. 

“You’re not the man that cut 
down the cherry tree, are you?" 
joked the timekeeper. 

“ No, sir. This is the first 
work 1’se done for over a year.” 
—Railroad Man’s Magazine. 


Reclamation Plant a Success 

More than a million dollars a 
year are being saved on the 
Frisco Lines, through the scien¬ 
tific operation of a modernly 
equipped reclamation plant. 
Eight buildings, fifty-three ma¬ 
chines with an approximate 
value of $200,000, and 363 men 
are doing this work. 


As a direct result of the 
Florida land boom, the Florida 
East Coast railroad is reported 
to have enjoyed an increase of 
72 per cent in traffic, the Atlan¬ 
tic Coast Line 44 'A per cent, 
and Its subsidiary, the Louisville 
and Nashville, 32.4 per cent. 
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Qood timber 

The tree that never had to fight 
For sun and sky and air and light. 

That stood out in the open plain 
And always got its share of rain, 

Never became a forest king. 

But lived and died a scrubby thing. 

The man who never had to toil 
To heaven from the common soil. 

Who never had to win his share 
Of sun and sky and light and air, 

Never became a forest king. 

But lived and died as he began. 

Good timber does not grow in ease; 

The stronger wind, ftie tougher trees ; 

The farther sky, the greater length; 

The more the storm, the more the strength ; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 

In tree or man, good timber grows, 

Where thickest stands the forest growth. 
We find the patriarchs of both ; 

And they hold converse with the stars. 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and of much strife — 

This is the common law of life. 

— DOUGLAS MALLOCh. 


















